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SOCIETIES 

THE YALE MEETING OF EXPERIMENTAL PSY- 
CHOLOGISTS 

rpHE third annual meeting of the Experimental Psychologists 
•*- was held at the Yale laboratory during the Easter recess. As in 
previous years the sessions were of a wholly informal character, and 
the discussions were freely participated in by the auditors. Pro- 
fessor Judd acted as chairman throughout the meeting. The visitors 
were entertained by the Yale department of philosophy, at luncheon, 
at dinner and at a smoker. 

The sessions were devoted chiefly to a detailed statement of the 
work in progress at the various laboratories represented. Professor 
J. R. Angell communicated a report by Drs. Harvey Carr and 
Jessie B. Allen, which dealt with the relation of accommodation and 
convergence to the perception of depth. This paper described two 
cases in which the normal physiological connection between accom- 
modation and convergence was not present. One of the subjects 
possessed the capacity to vary her accommodation at will without 
any concomitant change of convergence, — various controls introduced 
by the experimenters leave no doubt as to the existence of this state 
of affairs. It was found that this subject's perception of depth was 
a function of accommodation, and was not effectively influenced by 
changes of convergence. She not only perceived distances correlate 
with the successive shiftings of accommodation, but she had an 
illusion of movement in the third dimension during a series of ac- 
commodations upon points in the median plane, the convergence 
remaining unchanged throughout. The other subject did not possess 
voluntary control of her ocular adjustments in such high degree; 
her estimations of distance were uncertain and unreliable even when 
secondary criteria were present, as, e. g., on the golf-links. The 
authors suggested that the prevailing disagreement among investi- 
gators of this general problem may be due to the fact that the 
relative efficiency of the muscular adjustment of accommodation 
and convergence is an individual variant. This paper aroused an 
interesting discussion, which was led by Professor Heinrich, of 
Krakau, Austria. Professor A. H. Pierce read a paper on the 
'Stereoscopic Limitations of Untrained Vision.' Having found that 
untrained observers frequently experience difficulty in perceiving 
stereoscopic solidity, Professor Pierce undertook an investigation 
of the problem, employing photographic stereograms of the Schroeder 
stair-model. When the stereograms were reversed and mounted so 
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as to produce the overhanging-cornice effect, only 5 per cent, of 
the observers obtained this result without a suggestion from the 
experimenter. A detailed examination of ten observers indicated 
that the failure was due to one or other of the following causes, 
normal or corrected vision being assumed: persistent neglect of one 
image, defective muscular adjustment, absence of central fusion, and 
apperceptive disturbance due to preperception. Professor Dodge de- 
scribed an investigation of the relation between the adequate time of ex- 
posure and the character of the preexposure field. When the difference 
between the illuminations of the preexposure and the exposure fields 
is sufficiently great, the limen may be reduced to 1 o- ; when the illumi- 
nations are approximately equal the limen is more than 10 cr. While, 
if the prefixation field is itself a word or even an irregular group of 
lines, the limen increases to 50 a. Under the last-mentioned circum- 
stances the complete 'clearing-up' process lasts approximately 100 <r. 
It follows, then, that an adequate tachistoscopic exposure depends 
not merely upon temporal conditions, but also upon the character 
of the preexposure and postexposure fields. 

Mr. H. N. Loomis reported an investigation of the familiar size- 
weight illusion. The apparatus was so arranged as to record the 
lifting movements of the two hands, and the experiment was varied 
by the substitution of a spring for the weight. It was found that 
there was a characteristic type of movement for each weight, 
and that characteristic modifications of the movement curve re- 
sulted from practise. Mr. Frank N. Freeman reported an inves- 
tigation of writing movements; an ingenious device recorded the 
variations of motor rapidity and of pressure exerted during the 
writing. The study is not yet completed. Mr. E. H. Cameron de- 
scribed his investigation of the voluntary production of tones under 
varying conditions of attention. Graphic records of sung tones were 
obtained by means of a species of phonautograph. Distracting tones 
were introduced and their effects were studied. Tones are not 
sung at a uniform pitch even when no distraction is present; their 
pitch oscillates somewhat rhythmically, but tending in a general 
downward direction. Distracting tones are most effective when in- 
harmonious with the sung tone; they may cause the latter to vary 
in the direction of the distracting tone, or in the opposite direction. 
Tones sung under conditions of distraction were usually harmoni- 
ous with the distracting tone. 

The reports from the various laboratories represented at the 
meeting were for the most part a description of work still in prog- 
ress; for this reason the emphasis fell upon the demarcation of the 
problems and upon details of method and of apparatus. In some 
instances, however, it was possible to make a preliminary statement 
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of results. Professor Titchener reported that the work in progress 
at Cornell is concerned with an attempt to obtain a more accurate 
introspective account of the feelings and of certain organic com- 
plexes. This work has been hampered by the difficulty of devising 
adequate methods, but satisfactory progress is now being made. 
The problem of mental ability has also been attacked. Professor 
Sanford described the tendency of the work at Clark as being toward 
the psychological aspects of learning, or acquisition of motor and 
intellectual skill of various sorts. An attempt is being made to 
obtain as true a picture as possible of the psychology of typewriting, 
and to discover how the picture changes as the learner advances. 
The psychological aspects of chess-playing have been studied by 
introspection (several subjects learned the game) and by a ques- 
tionnaire addressed to experienced players. Other problems have 
dealt with the psychology of number-guessing, and of reasoning 
as illustrated in the solution of simple arithmetical and other prob- 
lems; work on the literature of reaction-times is also in progress. 
Dr. Porter described a study of reasoning in dementia precox, where 
puzzles, mazes and the like have been employed. He also outlined 
a continuation of his work on adaptive modifications of the web- 
building instinct of spiders. 

Professor Woodworth reported that the following investigations 
are in progress at Columbia: the relation between the time and the 
accuracy of discrimination; the perceptual factors in reading; the 
psychology of stuttering; the possibility of modifying the behavior 
of paramcecium: the psychology of language (the causes of phonetic 
changes, and the possibility of testing rhetorical and literary excel- 
lence by the statistical method) ; the influence of posture (standing, 
sitting, lying) upon mental efficiency; the relation of intensity, area 
and duration of stimulus to reaction-time; individual variation of 
sensitivity to color-saturation; the perception of form in indirect 
vision; right and left handedness. In several instances these in- 
vestigations have reached a stage where it is possible to make a 
general statement of results, but limitation of space forbids a more 
detailed presentation here. Professor Woodworth has been engaged 
upon a study of the mental content which immediately precedes the 
initiation of voluntary movement. It was found that neither kines- 
thetic nor other imagery is invariably present, and that the com- 
plete determination of the movement is not given in the conscious 
content immediately preceding the movement. Professor Holt de- 
scribed investigations of auditory localization, of the relation between 
depth perception and ocular convergence, and of the distribution of 
retinal sensitivity in the neighborhood of the blind-spot. Dr. Baird 
outlined work being done in the Johns Hopkins laboratory upon the 
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cutaneous perception of movement, upon the effect of weight upon 
judgments of size, upon the relation between double-images and 
depth perception, and upon macular and extramacular color vision. 

The closing session was devoted to demonstrations of apparatus 
and of methods. The visitors were shown through the laboratory 
from workshop to garret. Professor Judd demonstrated the ap- 
paratus and methods employed in his beginners' course and in his 
kinetoscopic investigation of eye movements. Many interesting de- 
vices were exhibited and many helpful suggestions were thrown 
out. Professor Dodge demonstrated a most ingenious exposure appa- 
ratus, the essential principle of which is a transparent mirror. This 
apparatus possesses the following advantages: it is simultaneous, 
noiseless, and shows neither movement nor other distracting features ; 
the illumination of the fields, and the fixation-spot, are capable of 
wide variation; the apparatus may be used either monocularly or 
binocularly. It may be employed for experiments in color-mixing, 
in after-images, etc. This apparatus will soon be put upon the 
market. The apparatus and methods employed in the investigations 
of Messrs. Cameron, Freeman and Loomis were demonstrated in 
detail. 

The plan of standardizing certain sensory tests was discussed, 
but no action was taken. Professor Witmer's invitation to hold 
the next meeting at the University of Pennsylvania was accepted. 

J. W. Baird. 

Johns Hopkins University. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

The Religion of Ancient Greece. Jane Ellen Harbison. London: 

Archibald Constable & Co. 1905. Pp. 66. 

This admirable little volume belongs to the series ' Religions Ancient 
and Modern.' It is described by its author as " an inquiry into the nature 
of Greek religion ; an attempt to see whence it came and whither it tended, 
how it resembles and how it differs from other religions. Especially its 
object is to ask and, if it may be, to answer the question : What in Greek 
religion is characteristically Greek ? " 

The author distinguishes the two factors in religion, ritual and 
mythology, and discusses each in turn. An attempt is made to uncover 
the successive strata of Pelasgian, Hellenic and foreign elements and to 
characterize each, as well as to trace the results of fusion. To the 
student of philosophy the most interesting portions of the book will 
doubtless be those relating to the mysteries, to the influence of Pelasgian 
and Orphic ritual upon the Greek philosophers, notably Xenophanes and 
Plato, and to the moralization of the Hellenic cult-worship by the im- 
portation of an eschatology originally foreign to it. 



